SUNDAY MORNINGS

which makes  one hear the author saying to
himself, " Now for some fine writing."

One never knew what kind of subject he would
write   on   next.   Nor   did   he.   Anything  was
liable to catch his attention, and anything that
caught it sufficed to unseal the springs of his
knowledge and his fancy.   He never tired of life
or made easy terms with beauty or pain.   The
ardour in these essays is a young man's;   the
experience could not be that.   This union gives
them their peculiar  quality  amongst English
essays;   vision and humour, partisanship and
tolerance are mingled here in odd relations ; and
his standing interests are also a strange collection
to be found together*   There is a group of essays
in which he makes a faithful record of the lives of
poor country folk, the record not of a cool observer
but of one who was engaged in every fibre of his
being, a man aware of his own roots in the soil and
always conscious of the few simple elements in
human life that civilisation tends to veil, birth,
marriage and death, hunger, cold, heat, and the
rain.   Such a kind of essay may be found else-
where, but not elsewhere side by side with a
group of laughing, penetrating, erudite, sophisti-
cated studies  of the  French memoirs  of the
eighteenth   century.   At   one   moment   he   is
arguing the origins of our ballad poetry, at another
lamenting the fall of the Agricultural Wages
Board, at another shedding only half a tear over
the doomed splendours of Welbeck and Woburn.
Pepys, Dorothy Osborne, and Lamb are talked
about with the same interest and freedom as the
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